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ABSTRACT 

This research examined the distributional and 
programatic impact of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 

(ECIA) of 1981, Chapter 2, during its first year of 
implementation, to determine how it has Measured up to meeting the 
goal for which it was enacted, and whether or not the Reagan 
Administration's promises regarding block grants have been fulfilled. 
A brief historical review of antecedent federal legislation is 
provided, followed by the legislative history o£ ECIA. Provisions of 
the act are described, along with the claims of the Reagan 
'Administration with respect to its effects. The validity of these 
claims is assessed by means of a multidilMinsional time-seri^^s study 
comparing the fiscal and distributive impact of antecedent federal 
aid to education for fiscal years 1980 and 1981 with Education Block 
Grant funding for FY 1982, at all levels of the intergovernmental 
transfer system. Findings revealed that reductions in aid, coupled 
with consolidation of categorical funding into block grants, had a 
disproportionately adverse effect on (1) the Mid-Atlantic and Great 
Lakes areas; (2) states with large numbers of poor children; and (3) 
minorities. The stated goals of the block grants, namely to reduce 
wasteful spending, improve education, and increase local 
decision-making power, have not been met. References are included, 
along with statistical tables. (TE) 
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Precis 



This research examined the distributional and prograiwnatic intact of 
the'lteucation Consolidation and In5>roveroent Act of 1981^ Chapter 2^ during 
its first year of implementation, to determine how it has measured up to meeting 
the goal for which it was enacted r and if the Reagan administration's promises 
regarding block grants have been met. 



The Bducatlon Block 

, The Education Block Grant: How It Measures Up To Me«ting 

Its Stated and In pi led Goals 

As education was an issue In the last presidential election, and has 
becone a leading issue in the iq>co«ing 1984 election, it is tisely md of 
great iaport to consider the aajor education legislation of the Res«ao 
Adm in i at rat ion— The Elenentary and Secondary Education Block Grant — to 
determine how it has neasured up to the Adainistration's prooiises regarding 
bxock grants and how it haa net the goal for uhich it was enacted. This 
research addresses these questions through an investigation of the fiscal and 
distributive conse<iuences of Chapter 2 of The ElMientsry Md Sacondwry 
Education Block Grant during its first yew of iaplenoatation in our nation's 
schools. 

On August 13, 1981, President Reagan signed the £1 eta en tar y m6 Secondary 
Education Block Grant into law, thereby ccnpletiag the largest restructuring 
of federal aid to education since President Johnson's Great Society prograa , 
sought to wage the War on Poverty by providing equal educational opportunity 
to the disadvantaged through targeted categorical assistance under the 
Elenentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* Through provisions include 
under Chapter 2 of The Education Block Grant (also cited as The Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act [ECIA]) 43 categorical aid {rogi^ams— the 
majority of which were authorized under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act as aBen4ed-<-were repealed and consolidated into a single block grant to 
the States. 

For nearly two himdred years categorical grants have been the chief 
mechanism through which the Federal Government haa encouraged State and local 
education agencies (S/LEArf) to achieve its interests in education. Conditions 
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attiichad to tnc r«e«lpt of aid targeted revenue to prosrana for apecific 
population groups (e.g., bilingual, handicapped), or for particular national 
purpose* (e.g., aetric education, Vi>catlonal education). Until the enactaent 
of the eieaentary and Secondary Education Act in 1965 » however, these programs 
were relatively anall. Passage of ESEA enlarged the federal role in education 
by tripling federal expenditures for the schools (Levin, 1981, 1982), and by 
providing for « direct federal-local relationship in education thus bypassing 
the States (Stcner, 1976); it aade the eccnoaiioally disadvantaged a legitimate 
federal concern in education (Advisory Comni salon' on Intergovernmental 
Relations UciRl, 1981). At the heart of this initiative lay the cortditional 
grant device to achieve its goals (Walker, 1982). 

President Johnson called ESEA *the most iaportant measure that X shall 
ever sign [into law]* ( Ck)ngressional (Quarterly Almanac [C.Q.], 1965, p. 276). 
Education was the primary weapon in the War on Poverty and the principal tool 
for building a Great Society, according to the President (1965, p. 94). 
•Poverty has many roots", he said, "but the taproot is ignorance " ( c.Q. 
Almanac , 1965, p. 1375). 

Education (X>n sol id at ion 
Since enactment of ESEA in I965f there have ' at least four major 
attempts to repeal its programs through consolidation legislation (Hastings, 
1981) • These have emerged largely as a conservative and Republican Initiative 
(Conlon, 1982), concerned with growing federal centralization and its 
incumbent costs. In each case the issue of local (KHOtrol of education was 
advanced by proponents of the legislation, whereas opposition successfully 
centered on the reduced authorization levels that accompanied the merger. 
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The Quie jtocndiBent 

In 1967 f just two years after the passage of ESEA, Albert Qule (R-Minn) , 
a aenber of the Hou&« Education and Labor Coonittee, led Republicans in an 
attempt to overturn the •*Denocrats Education Progran<* by substituting block 
grants for Titles X, II, III, and V of the Elementary artd Secondary Education 

Act. The Qaie aaendaent proposed that block grant funds woU^Ld be awarded to 

\ 

State departaents of education as a substitute for the traditidt^ direct 

categorical grants which bypassed States, because States were bettV able to 

\ 

detennine the needs of local school children than was Washington D.C. \ 
( Congress and the Nation . 1969). Defeat of jthe Measure Waa attributed \ 

directly to the fact that it raised the specter of the church-state issue— 1>« 

\ 

• \ 
very issue that had delayed passage of axi aid to education bill for over a 

decade. The conpronise neasure adoi^ed, |H*oposed by Edith Qree)^ (D-Ore.), 

won support fron Republicans and Southern Oenocrats alike, by placing all 

control of Title III and Title V funds with the State Education Agencies 

(SEAs), and prohibiting the withholding of federal aid ftcm school districts 

on segregation charges until after a hearing which deterained the disf-lct to 

be in violation. 

Education Revenue Sharing 

Announcing a "new. ..and drastically different approach. ..to the way the 

responsibilities are shared between the State and the Federal Governments** in 

1969» President Nixon stated, "It is tine, for a New Federalism in which 

power, funds, and responsibility will flow from Washington to the States and 

to the people" (cited in Conlon, 1982, p. 46). Subsequently, as one of six 

Special Revenue Sharing bills, President Nixon proposed consolidating 

education programs into block grants^ under the Education Revenue Sharing Act 

of 1971 (ERS). Education Revenue Sharing would have consolidated 33 
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# 

categorical grants into one progran containing five broad areas: (a) education 
of the disadvantaged, (b) edvNsation of handicapped chifdren, (c) vocational 
education, (d) impact aid, and («) supporting aaterials and services. Funds 
were to be apportioned aaong the States on the basis of a forwula taking into 
account total school age population in each State, the nuaber of students 
whose faailies reside on federal property, imd the number of low incoae 
families ( C.Q. Alaanac . 19X3). 

ERS received a hostile reception from congressional representatives 

ft 

and the general education coonunity, however, as the proposal followed on the 
heels of nearly two years of conflict over attenpts by President Hixon to 
drastically curtail federal education funding. Alnost all of the groups 
aligned against the neasure believed ERS was Just a new technique to underaine 
the education budget. Opposition to the bill also centered over concerns that 
the revenue sharing proposal t#ould erase categorical programs that were felt 
to be effective, that unrestricted fumfing would receive stiff competition by 
teachers' unions vy^ng for increased salaries, and that "general aid would 
lead to greater federal involvement and control over local schools, whereas 
categorical aid tended to restrict federal activity to selectecl, targeted 
areas* (Conlon, 1982, p. 619). 

The Better Schools Act • # 

A new version of fiducatit i Revenue faring was developed as the Better 
Schools Act (BSA) in J 973. It would have replaced the expiring ESEA with an 
education revenue sharing program slmiltir to the ERS plan. Once again 
opposition centered on the reduced levels of federal sj^ndii^ authorized under 
the bill, which "merely strengthened the impression that consolidation was a 
budgetary device" (Conlon, 1982, p. 361). Within six months the plan was dead 
and buried. 
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The Education ito»nck>ent8 of 197^ 

In the 1974 Education Aaendnents, Congress Included a »odeat 
accoa»odatlon to president Nixon* s policy concerns: two limited grant 
consolldatlons-^one adalnistered by the State, the other by the U.S. 
Coonlssioner of Education— were eventually adopted to avoid a threatened veto 
of the entire package. The State-t-adniniatered consolidation merged seven 
categorical grant prograns into two broad areas: the library and 
instructional resource prograii, and an Innovative support services prograw. 
Stipulations attendant to the legislation specified that the consolidation 
would not take effect If the total amount appropriated for the new prograns 
did not exceed the aggregate amount appropriated for all seven programs in the 
previous fiscal year. The Commissioner's consolidation included several 
education prograas directly administered by the Comaissioner of Education. In 
addition, it created new categorical programs in metric conversion education, 
education of the gifted and talented, coewunlty schools, career education, 
cdnsumer education, women's educational equity, and arts education ( C,Q. 
Alwanac , 197*). 
president Ford's Proposal 

president Ford sent Congress a proposal to consolidate 21 elementary and 
secondary education programs in 1974; the House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education held one 
hearing on the bill in June, but no further action was taken on the plan. 
Once again, the key factor generating opposition to the bill was Its 
authorization level. 
The Beagan Plan 

Acting to make block grants a principal component of the Economic 
Recovery Progrsn, President Reagan proposed converting categorical programs 
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into block grants shortly after his inauguration ( C»Q. Alcanac , 1981a). 
According to the President, that could save $23.9 billion over five years by 
reducing wasteful administrative overheiKl and progran di^lication, and by 
targeting prograas nore effectively through increased local control ( C.q. 
Aliaanac , 1981b), i. 

In remarks at the Annual Convention of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures in Atlanta, Georgia, President Reagan indicated an additional 
purpose behind the block grant proposals. "Block grants are not a mere 
strategy in our budget as some have suggested," he stated. "They stand on 
their own as a federalist tool for transferring power back to the State or to 
the local level" ( Federalism; The First Ten Months , 1981, p. 3*). Under 
President Reagan* s federalist concept, block grants, regulatory reform, and 
greater sensitivity to State and local desires would be used to reverse the 
trend toward greater control over State and local programs by the Federal 
governnent . 

To theae ends, the Administration proposed the consolidation of nearly 
90 categorical grants into seven block grants in the fiscal year (FY) 1982 
Budget Revisions (Office of Management and Budget (0. M.B.I, March, 1981). 
Fou- were to be administered by the Department of Health and Human Services, 
one was to be under the juriadicvicn of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and two were slated fbr the Department of Education, 

The dual goals of block grants — 1) budget reductions which would be 
offset by administrative savings and increased local targeting of the aid, and 
2) a re~direction of programs from the federal government to the States — are 
illustrated in the text of the 1982 Budget Rev isio^is. which conjoined the 
Education Block Grant plans j 

The Administration proposes to shift control over education 

policy from the Federal (government to State and local 

it 
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authorlties.... Substantial reductions in regulatory and 

paperwork burdens, resulting in significantly lower « 

a<taiDi strati ve costs would be achieved by this 

consolidation. The Ad«inistration*s proposal would reduce 

the 1982 budget authority to reflect these econoaies . . • • The 

revised budget also r««ucas 1981 budget authority for the 

proaraas to be oonaoUdatad by 25 percent * ...(O.MfWl, March, 

1981 t p. 65 t emphasis added). 

In a letter to Congress, President Reagan, speaking of the budget 
reductions, stated, **Whlle recognizing the need for bold action, we have 
ensured that the lapact of the spending reductions will be shared widely and 
fairly by different groups and the various r^lons of the coiwtry*' (O.H.B., 
March 1981, p. M-2). This assurance was underscored by a cooaitaent to 
"preserve the social safety net" that would constitute a core of protection 
for the poor and other such groups (O.M.B., March 1981, p. 8). 

The Reconciliation Process, During the reconciliation process. Congress 
Modified some of the ikiwinlstratlon' s block grant proposals* For education, 
Title I of the original /Utailnlstration»s bill (H,R, 3W5/ S,1103), would have 
consolidated programs under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Education for All Handicapped Act, the Emergency School Aid Act, and 
the Adult Education Act, Title II would have merged virtually all other 
elementary and secondary education programs into a single block grant, with 
the exception of bilingual education, vocailonbl education, «id Impact aid. 

The proposal ran into stiff opposition In both the House Education and 
Labor Committee and the Senate Labor and Hummi Resources Coomiittee, and froa 
civil rights gro\jps, parents of handicapped children, and groups representing 
children and the poor (O'Hara, P, , 1981). The most ardent opposition resulted 
from Inclusion of Title I and Handicapped Aid In one block grant, requiring 
civil rights and handicapped groups to compete for the reduced funding 
available under the consolidation^ 
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As a result, both chantNirs Insttrtcd an alternate but similar neasure for 
blocking education prograas into the Onnibus Budget Reconciliation Act, based 
on a proposal authored by John M. Ashbrook (R->Ohio) , ranking minority meaber 
of the House Education and Labor Comnittee — the Education Consolidation m<i 
Improvenent Act (PL 97 -BS* Subtitle D, Title V). It was passed as a part of 
the aassive Qanibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, whereby all the legislation to 
be considered for. the fiscal year was included in one bill, and passed with a 
single up or down vote on the House floor. It never went to connittee and no 
aaendnents were allowed to be added. The neasure containing hundreds of 
substantive as well as biKiget changes was presented to the aenbership only 
hours before a vote was called. At the time of overwhelaing support for the 
President, you were either for his program or against it. To vote for his 
popular economic program, you had to take it all ( Congressional Record , 1981). 

Enactment of the Education (k>nsolidation and Improvment Act constitutes a 
dramatic shift in federal education policy through its provisions for a block 
grant to the States, and ends the long struggle of nearly two decades to 
repeal The Elementary and Secondary Education Act«~-a cornerstone of the Great 
Society programs and a stalwart of equal educational opportunity legislation 
The Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 

Chapter 1 of ECIA retains categorical assistance to States and localities 
on the basis of allotments established by ESEA Title I, while relaxing its 
rules and regulations; Chapter 2 establishes a single block grant to State 
Education Agencies (SEAs) by consolidation and repeal of 43 categorical 
programs which were divided into three broad oreBSi Basic Skills Improvment, 
Educational Improvenent and Support Services, and Special Projects 
(Appendix A). 
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Th« Education Block Grant is a formula- funded progran with the 
distribution of aid based on a State's age 5-to-17 population, with each State 
guaranteed a minimua grant of 0.5 percent of the available funds. The SEA 
must pass through at least 80 percent of the grant to the local education 
agency, adjusted in accordance with a foraula designed by each State's 
Governor's Advisory Couicil, to provide additional funds for districts with 
the greatest nuvber of high-coat pupils, e.g., children fro« low incoaie 
families, those living in economically depressed urban and rural areas, or 
those living in sparsely populated areas. LEAa arc to have complete 
discretion in allocating funds among the purposes of the Chapter. 

Chapter 2 authorizes a Secretary's Discretionary Fund through a setaside/ 
of up to 6 percent from the available funds. The first funding priority in 
the use of the aid is to be accorded the Alcohol and Dri« Abose Education 
Program, programs of national significance in the Arts in Education program, 
and the inexpensive book distribution program as carried out through Reading 
is Fundamental. The Secretary is also authorized to use funds for broad 
purposes such as research and dissemination, dissemination of information 
about program effectiveness, training for teacher and other instructional 
personnel, and assistance to SEAs and LEAs in implementation of programs 
(Jordan, & Irwin, 1982). An additional setaside of l percent is reserved for 
the Trust Territories. 

Provisions for supplement not supplant, maintenance of effort (at 90 
percent of the amount expended in the second prior year), and "equitable" 
participation of private school children, ar « included. The Education Block 
Grant was forward funded in FY 1982 and began in the schools in 1982-1983. 
State allotments under the program were based on an aggregate approprittion of 
$170.M million. 
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Questions Addressed 
To simnsrlze, President Reagan, when advancing the block grant proposals, 
appealed to the local control issue, and he indicated that the consolidation 
would contain an accompanying reduction in aid. He stated, however, that: 
1* Thess reductions wouldn't inpact disproportiondltely on 
specific population groups or areas of tl^ (K>untry; 

2. The poor were to be protected froa the reductions by a 
"safety net"; 

3. The reductions would be offset by adninistrative savings; 

Jt« The reductions would t>e offset by increased local control, which 

would target prograas nore effectively to areas of need; 
5. Block grants would transfer responsibility for education 
jck to States and localities. 
To these laplled goals of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act, 
Chapter 2, was added the purpose for t^ich it was enacted} "iaprovenent of 
elementwy and secondary education". 

How have these proolses been fulfilled? Has the Education Block Grant 
measured up to the purpose for which it was>i^iacted? This reaearch addresses 
these questions through an evaluation of Chapter 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act during its first year of implementation. 

Methodology 

A time^iterles design was employed in this study (MacRae V WHlde, 1979). 
The fiscal .and distributive Impact of antecedent federal aid for fiscal years 

(FY) 1980, 1981, versus Education Block Grant funding for FY 1982, were i 

i 

examined. Four sets of data were oollecteds (a) antecedent programs and gracit 
awards received by State and local education agencies (S/LEAs) , (-b) allotmenis 
for S/L£As under Chapter 2 of the Edacation Consolidation and Improvement Act, 
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(c) the chll4rerv.in-pov«rty count per State as detenained by the 1980 Census 
("Bell Defends," June 2, 1982), and (d) program costs for individual students. 
The data were collected at the Federal, State, and local levels (roacrolevel) 
diring 1982-1983$ individual student data (oicrolevel) were collected during 
the 1979-1980, 1980-1981, and 1981-1982 academic years (AY) as part of the 
larger Resource Utilization Project undertaken at the Wisconsin Center for 
Education Research. 

» 

This study utilized the States, local education agencies and individual 
students as the units of analysis, and therefore ncved fro« a laacrolevel to a 
nicrolevel. By focusing on a oo^iparison of gains and losses in funding for 
all levels o^^he intergoverraaental transfer systea, befcre and after 
enactaent of the Education Block Grant, and the distributional changes that 
resulted from the wovasent froo categorical progress to a block grant, this 
study takes account of the "many layered, nested structure" of public policy 
(Dreeben, & Thooas, 1980, p.1), and aligns itself with a major goal of the 
Resource Utilization Project; research designed to emphasize a microlevel of 
analysis. 

The population included in the State-level analysis' consisted of the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, defined as "States" in the 
legislation (PL 97-35, Section 563(a)(1)), Data analysis at the local level 

t e 4 

included the entire population of Wisconsin's 433 local education agencies 
(LEAs). The individual student sample was drawn fron four Wisconsin 
elementary schools that were generally representative jof Wisconsin students in 
riral communities, and medium-sized url:.»n ar-as (Ross4illler , 1982). 

This analysis was based on the federal fiscal year (FY). The funding 
levels utilized reflected actual obligations incurred by the Uhlted States 
Department of Education (DE) and Wisconsin's Department of Public Instruction 
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(DPI); they were reported in noninal (unadjusted) dollars. Grant awards for 
antecedent programs and the consolidated nerger utilized in the local level 
portion are treated as if they were fully expended within the sane fiscal year 
the federal obligation took place, with no carry-over into succeeding years. 
The State portion of the study held out the Secretary's Discretionary Funds 
and Follow-Through appropriations, for comparability purposes. 

Findings 

In president Reagan* s cal^ for block grants, he indicated that the 
consolidation would include reductions in aid, but that these losses would be 
shared widely and fairly by different groups and the various regions of the 
country. This section exanines the extent of the revenue losses, and their 
impact on areas of the country, the poor, iMid minorities. 
Reductions in Aid 

Although President Reagan came into office after the 1962 fiscal year had 
begun, and President Carter's FY 1982 budget had been Introduced on 
January 20, 1981, President Reagan submitted revisions to the FY 1982 Carter 
budget in March of 1981. The Reagan budget revisions Included rescissions to 
the FY 1981 budget authority "for programs to be consolidated** ; the FY 1982 
budget contained further reductions for the education block grant 
(O.M.B., March, 1981, p. 65). 

Therefore, the reduction strategy that acccHspanied the consolidation of 
education programs took part in two stages. First, the programs proposed to 
be consol^ated in the Reagan Admin istraMon * s FY 1982 budget received 
rescissions of approximately 23 percent, revising FY 1981 outlays dOMiward. 
Second, the FY 1982 budget authority was reduced below the FY 1981 rescission 
request for the consolidated programs. 
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Statc Iaip»ct « Froai FY 1980, the last year prior to the reduction 
strategy that ac com pained the consolidation of education programs, to FY 1982, 
with the enactaent of ECIA (;hapter 2, funding was cut by over one~third-~»a 
loss of approximately $282 Billion, The greatest reduction-in»aid occurred in 
FY 1981, when antecedent program aid was reduced $216 Billion. This cosipares 
to a loss of approximately $66 Billion from FY 1981 to FY 1982 (Figure 1), 

From base year (FY 1980) to enactment of ECIA, Chapter 2, (FY 1982) six 
States lost one->half their previous flmding for mtecedmit programs or more: 
the District of Columbia (•^9*4 percent), Delaware (-69«2 percent), Missouri 
(-65.8 percent), Ohio (-56.7 P«' ^ent). Hew Yorifc(-53«1 percent), and 
Washington (-50.§ percent) , ; majority of States lost at least one quarter of 
their smtecedMt aid. California sustained a reduction of $40.5 million. New 
York lost $35.5 million, Ohio lost $26.7 million, Missouri lost $17.1 million, 
and Texas lost $16.6 million. Over one year (FY 1981 to FY 1982) New York lost 
$16 million; California, •>$12 million; Missouri, -$6 million; Snc Wisconsin 
and Ohio, -$4 million each (Table 1). 

Impact on Areas of the Country * The Mid-Atlantic and (Sreat Lakes areas 
sustained the greatest average reductions frcm FY 1980 to FY 1982 ($11.8 
million, $11.6 million, respectively), and from FY 1981 to FY 1982 ($4.2 
million. $3.1 million, respectively). These areas also had the highest 
average numbers of age 5-to-17 chlldren-in-'poverty, as determined by the 1980 
Census (Figure 2). 

Impact on the Poor. The extent to t4iich an individual State's number of 
chlldren«in-poverty accounted for its difference in aid from antecedent 
progams to the Education Block Grant was examined, using a bivariate 
regression analysis. A negative correlation was found. The independent 
variable, children-in-poverty, accounted for 70,3 percent of the variance (r^) 
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m a State*9 differance in aid froai FT 1980 to FY 1982, and 35.t> pervint of 
tha variance froa FY 1981 to FT 1982* Tbase data indicated that States 
sustaining the greatest reductions as a result of the merger of antecedent 
programs into a block grant CFY 1980 to FT 1982) generally were the same 
States that had large numbers of poor children. 

Impact on Minorities , An examination of antecedent program aid to States 
with the greatest losses under Chapter 2 of ECU revealed tliat a significant 
portion of that aid was available through ESEA, Title VI— Emergency School Aid 
Act — for assistance in school desegregation (Fig^e 3)» In the case of 
ielaware, Ohio, and Washington, the amount of funding received (FY 1980) under 
ibe Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) was greater ttian the total State 
allocation under Chapter 2 (FY 1982) , which merged 43 programs into one block 
grant. For California, New York, and Wisconsin, the total allocation for the 
block grant was only slightly more than the Desegr^ation Aid received by 
those States (FY 1980). 

A bivariate regression analysis was the statistical technique applied to 
detemine the strength of the relationship between aid a State received under 
the ESAA and a State's gain/ loss of aid from anteoedent programs to the 
Education Block Grant. The funding a State received for desegregation under 
the Emergency School Aid Act (FY 1980) was found to be a useful predictor 
(r^ s 97.9) of the losses it would sustain as a result of education 
consolidation (FT 1982). Over a one year period (FY 1981 to FY 1982) the 
relationship remained strong (r^ « 80.4). 

The Emergency School Aid Aot (ESAA) had been the Federal (Government's 
major program of financial aid to school districts undergoing school 
desegregation. ESAA authorized financial assistance to State and local 
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educational iencles (S/L£A«) and nonprofit organizations for the following 
two purposes: 

1. To neet the special needs incident to the elimination 
of Minority group segregation and discritiination anong 
students and faculty in elewentary and aecoixiM'y 
schools; and 

2. To encourage the voluntary ellaination, reducti<w, or 
prevention of Minority group iaolation in eleaientary and 
secondary schools with suhatantial proportions of 
Minority group students (Section 602(b) of the 
Eleaentary and Secondary Education Act; see also StedMW), 
J. B., 1982). 

Bierefore, the findings of this analysis showed that those States that 
had high nuaM>er of Minority, group children and were receivii^ grants under 
ESAA sustained the largest losses of aid under the Education (X>nsolidation and 
loprovenent Act, Chapter 2. Taken together , the regression analyses produced 
evidence that States that had large nuMbers of poor and Minority children (FY 
1980) sustained the largest reductions in aid under the Education Block C^«it 
(FY 1982). ' 
Savings Under the Block (irant 

The block griNits that were enacted as part of the EconcMic Recova*y 
Progran contained corresponding reductions in aid because the conaolidation 
would '*reduce wasteful administrative overhead wid progrw di^licatlon, and 
target prograMs More effectively through increased local control" ( C>Q« 
Alaanac , 1981 » p, ^463). This section analyzes the esttent to which these 
assumptions were supported by data froM Wisconsin's State and local education 
agencies during their first year of implea^tation of the block grant 
(1982-1983). 

Ada Ini strati ve Savings, Wisconsin ranked foirth, in terms of federal aid 
lost ov^ » an«««year period ^ aa a reault of the aerger of antecedent {M^ograma 
into a block grant; froM FY 1981 to FY 1982, it lost 35 percent of its 
funding (approximately $5 million). 
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The Visconain Sttt« Education Agancy adnini stared 4$ percent ($6,200,913) 
of the antecedent program aid, with the U.S. Departnant of Education 
administering the roiaining 55 percent ($7,591,711) directly. Of the total 
aggregate antecedent revenue received into the State through both the U.S. 
Departaent of Education and the Departaent of Public Instruction, the State 
retained about 9 percent ($1,297*463) fbr administrative purposes. 

ChapUr 2 of the Education Consolidation and laprovenent Act changed this 
intergovernmental relationship by channeling all aid through the SEA, with 
only six percent reserved for national priority programs* Of the total 
Chapter 2 aid allocated to Wisconsin, twenty percent ($1,784,621) wa« retained 
by the SEA, resulting in an increase of 38 percent ($487,157) over the 
previous year (Table 2). The SEA utilized the additional revenue for 
discretionary awards to LEAs. 

Local Targeting of the Aid, ^filwaukee, Wisconsin's only Class 1 city, had 
been in the process of schoa>^segregation , supported throi«h federal 
Bnergency School Aid Act (ESAA) funding, during FY 1981. As a result of 
enactment of the Education Block Grant uhich repealed ESAA, Milwaukee lost a 
significant portion of its funding. The formula faahioned by the Wisconsin 
(Governor's Advisory Council for disbursement of LEA aid sought to mediate this 
situation by targeting 50 percent of the IcKsal aid on the basis of a 
district's Aid to families With Dependent Children count (AFOC), t<<hich It 
determined would favor Milwaukee. The remaining 50 percent of the LEA aid was 
allocated on the basis of a district's age 5-to-17 enrollmant in public and 
nonpublic schools. Despite the targeting of aid to the arei| of greatest need, 
however, Milwaukee lost $5.3 Million under the block grant-^more than the 
aggregate loss for the entire State of Wisconsin. For other Wisconsin LEAs 
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th«r« was no algnlf leant difference in the average anount of aid received 
before and after enaotaient of Chapter 2 (♦SSd). 

A disaftgregation of these changes revealed that of Wisconsin's 1133 LEAs, 
280 received increased aid under Chapter 2, when coapared to their funding for 
antecedent progrsMs; 1^3 LEAs sustained revenue losses under the block grant. 
Of those districts that increased their revenues, 99 gained 100 percent or 
more under ECIA, 33 gained 200 percent or More, 14 gained 30O percent or sore, 
6 gained 400 percent or nore, 4 gained 500 percent or nore, and 2 gained 1,000 
percent or sore. AlthOMgh these percentage increases are high, in all cases 
they accounted for average increases of only $6,500 or less. Of the districts 

losing aid, 104 lost 49 percent or less; 49 lost 50-9$ percent. This 

... ..^ ; _ _ ... 

represented an/ aver age'^ lt>s» ol^ $131 ,242 each. A aajority ck^f Wisconsin's LEAs, 
290 of 433, rMorded gains/losses of $5,000 or less. All but three of 
Wisconsin's 1*> urban areas gained funding under Chapter 2; three urban areas 

f ■ 

sustained loses in aid* Non^mrban areas losing large aMotmts of aid were 

i 

oialnly saall districts that had been successful in competing for project 
grants under antecedent prograias^ 

According to the results of a multiple regression analysis t the funding 
a district rcrceived for qoapetitive programs (FY 1981) accounted for 99#9 
percent of the variance (R^) in its loss of aid under the Education Block 
Grant (FY 1982): The w>re aid a district received under competitive programs, 
the greater its losses under Chapter Z. Controversly^ the amount of aid m 
LEA received (FY 1981) for one formula funded prograa-^^ESEA Title IVBt School 
and Library Resources*^ predicted its grant under Chapter 2 with 89*4 percent 
accuracy (r^ x 89*4) • 
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laprovawent of Education 

The Education Consolidation and Improvanient Act, Chapter 2, was enacted 
"to improve elementary and secondary education". Thia section exaainea the 
extent to which the goal of Chapter 2 oould realistically be achieved with the 
amount of funding available under the block grant. 

Assuming that district grants under Chapter 2 were allocated to 
individual schools on a per/ pupil count, revenues undler the block grant were 
compared to (a) 1981-1982 actual instructional costs in four Wisconsin schools 

(block ^ant aid was awarded based on enrollments in schools during 

i 

1^1-1,982), and (b) instructional costs across all years for each school on an 
individual student basis (Table 3) < limtrMCtional costs included the total 
expenditure for instruction in reading, mat>heaatics , social studies, science, 
language arts, art, music, physical education and special subjects; they were 
derived utilizing the full-time e<^ivalent unit (PTE) (see Rossmiller, 1979 )• 

It was found that the goal for which the Education Block Grunt was 
enacted (i.e., to improve education) notwithstanding, the overalls effect of 
the block grant allocation on per/pupil instructional cost was so miniscule aa 
to be barely diacernable, particularly in terms of overall educational 
improvement. 
Local Choice 

Although localities could choose to spend their block grant allocation 
from any or all of 43 authorized program activities, the funding levels 
available affected the LEAs^ ability to ^ploy personnel to operate these 
programs. The extent to which funding available to LEAs under Chapter 2 
constrained their choice in this regard was, therefore, investigated. 

Assuming that the Education Block Grant revenue was passed throi%h from . 
LEAs to local schools on a per/pupil basis, the total allocation for each of 
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four Wi«CQn«ln schools was cosi|HH*«d to th« actual averaga cost of one teacher 
at four Wisconsin schools. A T-test was the statistical teohiilque utilized to 
deteraine the significance level of the differences. 

According to the data, total Education Block Grant allocations. If 
targeted by school to a piirticular group of students (e.g., conpensatory 
education or gifted and talented students) , or to a particular progrM area 
(e.g., arts in the schools, ethnic heritage studies), which night utilize a 
full-tine, certified teacher, irould fall short of meeting the average cost of 
a teacher by 7 to 12 times (for 1981-1982, T a 13.73.(3) t £ « .0001; for 
1979-1982, T « 2il.il9,(3). £ < .0001). 

These data strongly suggest that local «»hools were unable to hire 
instructional personnel with Education Block Qrwt dollars, which fell far 
short of the aid necessary to support such an expeMiture. This snail amount 
of revenue would appear to severely constrain lcK$al decision making. One may 

infer that, at least at the building level, only capital expenditures were 

I 

possible with the funds available. 

(k>nclu8ion 

Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act was enacted 
'*to improve elementary and secondary education** • To the «itent these data are 
goteralizsble, they show that the impact of the aid provided under Chapter 2 
was so minuscule as to be barely discernible, particularly in terms of overall 
educational improvemoit. 

Insofar aa ECIA was enacted to return responsibility for education to 
States and localities, and that this would increase local control of 
-education, and target programs more effectively to areas of need, it was found 
that Chapter 2 changed decision making for education to the States aixl 
localities with only 6 percent of the funds reserved for national priority 
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programs. At tb« local l«vel, the point can be made, tiowever, that although 

localities had Increased choice on tne use of funds under Chapter 2, their 

relative options were restricted because of the reduced levels of funding 

available (see also Irwin, et al., 1982). At the State levels the Wisconsin 

State foraula targeted funding to the area of greatest need*— Milwaukee. 

Nevertheless, Milwaukee sustained draoonian cuts in aid under the Education 

Block Grant. Milwaukee's Superintendent of Schools, Lee Ncmirrin, interpreted 

this situation in testiaony before the SubcoMaittee on Civil and 

Constitutional Rights in the U.S. House of Representatives: 

As we initiated the salvage operation this sunaer known as 

the block grant, our State advisory ooMBittee was convinced 

that the Amding scales, at least for 1 982-63 1 should be 

tipped towards Milwaukee, The resulting Wisconsin block 

grant formula allocated 50% of the funds based on need» 

Even so, several Wiaooosin school districts which have never 

expressed nor even docianented need under foraer 

authorisations are now beofioiarles under the block grant, 

r^eiving as nuch aa 3 to 4 tin«i acNre in federal* fUnds than 

they had ever received in the past— snd all without any; 

effort on their part. Given the best of foraulas, the block 

grant concept, in practice, tends to flow dollars fro* the 

most needy to the less needy (September 9t 1982). 
* 

Finally, ECIA, Chapter 2, was to have included a reduction in aid which 
wouldn't impact dis{»-oportlonstely on any specific population groi4> or area of 
the country; the poor were to be protected from these reductions by a "safety 
net*. The data produced by this study showed that the reductions in aid for 
the consolidation beg«i in FY 1981. From FY 1980, the last year prior to the 
consolidation strategy, to FY 1982, the amount of aid from antecedent programs 
to the education Block Grant was decreased 38 percent. These reductions fell 
disproportionately on the Mid-Atlantic and Great Lakes Areas of the country, 
and on poor and minority children located mainly in schools undergoing 
desegregation. 
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Although the pronisas ragarding the block grant ware built on what 
appeared to be aowid criteria, and the stated goal for which Chapter 2 was 
enacted was salutary, this research has found that these goals and proaises 
have not been net. The nation's econoaic recovery, to the extent it impacted 
the function of education, was borne by those with the least political clout, 
those least able to protect their interests — our nation's poor and minority 
children. This research has produced evidence that the Education Block Grant 
is a redistributive policy moving federal aid frofi targeted areas of need to 
all areas, regardless of need. 

The Reagan plan was predicated on the need for an econoaic recovery. 
According to President Johnson, "The purpose of our nation cannot be listed on 
the ledger of accounts*' (1965, p. 576). "Progress... does not depend on 
economic growth alone," President Johnson stated, "it is aimed at improving 
the quality of our way of life. And it is aimed at ensuring that all 
Americans share in this way of life" (1965, p« 99). "W« Bust with the himian 
mind and its education,** he said. "We must be concerned with the human 
dignity and its opportunity. For we shall be judged not by what we take with 
us, but by the society we leave behind" (1965, p. 205). 

Our social order is punctuated with times of feast andPof famine, of 
economic prosperity and recession. Collectively we have sought ways of 
bringing the benefits of the good life to all the diverse elements of our 
society. In the 1960s our nation made a commitnmt to equality, to "bringing 
the bottom up". Today we have apparently stopped short of that goal, to 
embark upon- a new economic plan. The light of oir forefathers«»who founded a 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal — has been dimmed; the pendulum has swung and we witness the 
turning boek of the hands of time. 
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38 
35 
5 


* }■ 
n 1 

-8—; 


Tlrerto fUco 


5,105,977 
29,017,282 
8.386.363 


4,296,691 
20,340,163 
4.997.035 


i:a:;ni 

4,631,497 
20,966,546 
7.766.j407 


^ 1, 326,025 

- 474,480 
^ 8,050,736 

- 619.956 


-19.5 

- 9.3 

-27.7 

- 7.4 


45 
9 
42 


39 
45 

32 


344,806 
* 626,183 
2.769.372 


♦ f!9 

♦ 7.8 
^ 3.1 

V.5.4 


41 
37 
46 

52 


n 


"■MM uiMa 


3!3*i,*il 

9,358.896 
2,321,494 
ll,OO3«059 


2,807,257 

6,436,972 
2,003,848 
7^862^551 


2,li7,360 

6,203,610 
2,187,360 
8.578.920 


" 1,205,541 

- 3,155,286 
» 134,134 
* 2«424,139 


-35.5 

-33.7 
- 5.8 
-22.0 


37 

24 
48 
28 


y 

48 
36 


- 019,897 

- 233,362 
183,512 
716.369 


-22.1 

- 3.6 

♦ 9.2 

♦ 9.1 


21 

28 
33 

48 , 


42 


Utah , 
firpinia 


u;i*9;i29 

4,394,179 
2,262,4S9 
14.949.181 


27,272, >90 " 
3,003,797 
1,809,738 

11.701.345 


3,088,956 
2,187,360 
9.824.822 


-16,626,155 

- 1,305,223 

75,099 

- 5.124.359 


-37.5 
-29.7 
- 3.3 
-34,3 


5 
36 
49 
15 


1* 
26 
49 
23 


400,184 
85,159 
377,622 
- 1.876.523 


♦ 1.5 

♦ 2.8 
♦20.9 
-16.0 


42 
31 
40 


8 


Vlrgiois 


liI»W:974 

3,961,506 
17.243,332 
1.872,521 


9,558,260 

3,282,349 
13,788,358 

^743..256, 


3^652,769 
8,919,131 
187. 360 


: 7\i^Mi 

- 308,737 

- 8,324,201 
^ 314.839 


-50-7 

- 7.8 
-48-3 
♦16.8 


a 

46 
8 

52 


6 

46 
8 

52 


- 2,309,971 

370,420 
^ 4,869,227 
644.140 


-23.9 

♦U.3 
-15.3 
♦25.5 


12 

,) 
4 

.3 


♦ 

4* 



•/ 8#a«d on cH»ligaCiooa for 28 »nc«cr4«nt progfj 



6/ 8aac<l on alloCM«n€tt wodtf by the L.S. DoparCMnC of educaeicm^ 
Hot*? FY • fiocal Yoar* 
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5.650,X9X 
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Hill Acl«fi(ic 

.635,006 
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4,170.601 
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3.721.T27 
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Tli« mfl*«r «)»PW CtMi lim ifl che diffflrmcc in mU from FY 1980 to FY 1982; 
elio iMbtr ftcioir riM! \Um U thm dUUtmm^ la m±d from FT 1981 to FT 1982. 
FT • flKJil year* 

2# Itean Xoaa/galn undar ECIA for araaa of tisa United States cam^re4 
to Mtacedant prosran revanuas for fiacal yaars 1980 and 1981 « 
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Figure 3. CoMparlson of desegregation aid (FT 1980) to Education Block Grant 
aid (FY 1982) by state. 
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14 


Mw:«tiaii Block Grant 
Ai4. FT 19S2 


n lMl-1982 


n 


1981-1M2 


Dotlam 




DoLUnr* 




Dollars 


fmtemx. 


tmk AMUii»tar«4 Aid: 


















Tot 4a 

SKA (A4»UiUtr«Cioci)-' 




( 


45X) 


$ 8;923,i04- 


' (lOOJ) 


% 42,722,161 


( 


* 44t) 


l.m,4^3 


( 


m 


1,784,621 


( 7m 


♦ 487,157 


( 


> 3«%) 


ISA (Aid») 


4.893^726 


( 


36X) 


7,129.816 


( 80X) 


♦2,2M,OfO 


( 


♦ 46J!) 


cOclitr^^ 


f,753 


( 


• ) 


12,6«7 


( • ) 


♦ 2,914 


( 


+ 30X) 


OSOOe AteiRiitered Md: 


















Total 


7,591,711 


( 


5M) 






-7,591,711 


< 


-lOOX) 


LEA (Aldo) 


7,123,042 


c 


52X) 






-7,123,842 


( 


-lOO») 


•Pri^Of llo«i{»rofir 




















467,869 


( 


3X) 






467.869 


( 


-lOOX) 


Mtotolt LEA (Aldo) 


$12,017,568 


< 


871;) 


$ 7,12$.8U 


(•eox) 


$ -4,891,752 


{ 


- 4«) 


Subtotal, (Adnin,) 


1,297,464 


( 


«) 


1,784,621 


( 


♦ 487,157 


( 




Stt^otalt Othor (Aids) 


477,622 


,( 




. 1I.M7 


t * ) 


- . 464.955 




- 97XJ 


Total 


$13,792,653 


(lOOX) 


9 8,923,104 


(lOOX) 


9 -4,869,550 


< 


- m) 



A Looa than 1 perceot* 

^ Viocaooio otratdod mi«#«4i06 $500,000 for 1982-1983 from t\m 20t rooer^ for tht SEA, 
rooultiog in oo additional fimding ratainod c i wy arad to tba prior ^raar. 

^ Oaea la for IClA'a 28 antocateot tvogrMM OKclodi^g tlia Socratary^a DiacratiOMry Faad ft9%xmm. 

Ateiaiatration inclodaa tocteical aaaiataaca to USAa, Adviaory Cmaicil coat*^ S^^AOt adaioiatratioa, 
aod ftranSttMming atata ai^acy aarpot^* 

c/ 

- fteda mra available to ot bor ^'ilic aMtboritiaa lafally oonatitatad vitbiis a atata for 
adiOaiatrativa coatrol, diroctioa or aarvicaa proridad for ^lie acboola. tVaaa iacltida 
Stata iMtitationa mid Coimty flkndicapfa4 CliildfM*a Edocacioa Boarda. 

d/ 

— Aotaeadaot aid waa availabla to privata, aoof^tofiit organisationa uadar diacrationary 
projact grant*. Xaclpicaits vara tba Cooparatima Education Sanrica Afaacias «id tH« 
Oaivaraity of Hiacooaiq ayataoi^ and eoMtnra. 

Viacomin racaivad $8,919,121 for tba Sdnaatioo Block Crmit la FT 1982, bat oblifat^i^ 
tCAa vara VmtmA on tha $8,923,104 figara. 

iota ; SKA - Stata Education Afaocy; USA - local adttcatioa agaocy; USDOC " U.S. DapaaMmt 
of Education; FT - fiscal yaar. 



TABLE 3^ 

AVERA^ PER PUPIL mSTWICTICSIAL COSTS AHD PER PUPIL ALLOCATIONS 
jmm THE EDOCATIOW CCWSOLIDATIOII AMD IMPROVIMEHT; ACT OP 1981, 
CHAPTER 2. fOR FOUR WISCOHSII SCHOOL* 



Four 

Wisconsin 


Par Puoll 
Cost of 

Xnfit! TUCtl 1. OQ 

(1981'19S2/ 
1979-1982) 


Per Pupil 
Education 
Block GMnt 
Aid . 
(FT 1981)* 


loipact 


1 


$ 1,282.00/ 


$ 5.68 


.004 




1,072.00 


5.68 


.005 


2 


1.044.00/ 


4.33 


,004 




860.00 


4.33 


.005 


3 


978.00/ 


4.38 


.004 




837.00 


4.38 


.005 


4 


929.00/ 


5.46 


.005 




989.00 


5.46 


.006 


All Schools 


$ 1,064.00/ 


$ 4.97 


.005 




956.00 


4.97 


.005 



*EC1A, Chapter 2, was distributed based on 1981-82 school 
enroll«ent8, taken on the third Friday In Scpteaber, 1981. 



Note: FY - fiscal year 



APPENDIX A 

EDIKIATION CONSOLXDATIOK AUD HfPROVEMfilT ACT, CBAPTER 2 
AHTECEDEMT PROQEUMS FT 1981 



Legislative Authority 



ELEMENTA&T AMD SECOHDARY 
EDOCATIOIf ACT OF 1965: 



TTTUE II 






Title II-A 




/ 1 \ 
i 1} 


Title II-B 






Title 


II-C 






ill. LrlS 


TTT 


• 








* 


( 4) 


Title 


III-A 


w 


( 5) 


titU 


III-A 


if 


C p) 


Title 


TTT A 

m— A 


If 


( /) 


iicjie 


TTT —11 


ik 


( 8) 


Title 


TTT f 

HI— C 


* 


( 9) 


Title 


III-D 




(10) 


Title 


III-E 




(11) 


Title 


III-F 




(12) 


Title 


XII-G 




(13) 


Title 


III-H 




(14) 


Title 


III-I 




(15) 


Title 


IJI~J 




(16) 


Title 


III-K 




(17) 


Title 


III-L 


W 


(18) 


Title 


III-M 




(19) 


Title 




w 


(20) 


TITLE 


IV 






Title 


IV-B 






Title 


IV-C 


* 


(22) 


Title 


IV-D 




(23) 


TITLE 


V 






Title 


V-A 




(24) 


Title 


V-B 


* 


(25) 


Title 


V-C 




(26) 


TITLE VI 












(27) 






it 


(28) 






* 


(29) 








(30) 








(31) 






* 


(32) 


TITLE VIII 




(33) 



BASIC SKILLS DiPROVEHEMT 



SPECIAL PROJECTS 
National Oif fuaion Prograai 
Educatitmal Televisioo Progr. 
Cities in Schools 
PUSH for Excellence 
Metric Education 
Arts in Education 
Preschool Partnership Prograa 

Youth Eaployacmt 
Law Related Education 
Bnvir(Hnental Education 
Health Education 
Correction Education 
Dissemination of Inforaation 
Bicmedical Education 
Population Education , 
International Edvcation- 



• 



EDDCaViOM IWPROVE>g»T. BESOPHCES. AND SUPPORT 



STATE LEADERSHIP 

Adaiinlstratimi of Educational Programs and Duties of SEA 
Strengthening State Educaticmal Agency Management 
National and State Advisory Councils 

EMERGENCY SCHOffl, AID 

Basic Grants to LEAs 

Special Programs and Projects 

Grants to Non-Profit Organizations 

Magnet School, Neutral Sites and Pairing Grants 

Educational Television and Radio 

Evaluation 

COMMDNITY SCHOOLS 



35 



TITLE IX 

TitU IX-A * 
Title IX-B 
Title IX-C 
Title IX-E * 

MJCmfL AND mjG 
ABUSE EDOCATION 
TMCBHTIVE ACT: * 



CAREER BDOCATIOH 
INCENTIVE AQJ: 

NATIONAL SCIEHCE 
FOUNDATION ACT 
OF 1950: 
Section 3(a)(1) 



HIGHER EDOCATION 
ACT OF 1965: 
Title V-A * 
Title V-B, 
Section 532(a)(1)* 

ECONOMIC OPPORTDNITY 
ACT. OF 196A: 
Part B * 



ADPITIOilAL PRCXaAMS 

(34) (Hfted and Talent^ 

(35) Educational Proficiency Standards 

(36) Special Grant a for Safe Schools 

(37) Ethnic Heritage Progras 



(38) Alcohol and Drug Abuse Education 



* (39) Career Education 



(40) Pre-Coy«ge Science Teacher Training- 

(41) Teacher Corps 

(42) Teacher Centers 



b/ 



(43) Follow-Through- 



c/ 



CIVIL RIGBTS ACT 
OF 1964: 
Title IV, 

Section 405 Desegregation Training and Advisory Servlces- 



* Frograas receiving appropriations during FY 1981 which were subseqiMtntly 
nerged into the Education Ccmsolldation and Improveaent Act of 1981, 
Chapter 2. 



